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MISS WRIGHT’S LECTURES. 


[We have just received a set of 
“The Free Enquirer,” published 
at New York, in,continuation of the 
‘© New Harmony Gazette,” and 
edited by Miss Frances Wright, 
‘Mr. Robert Dale Owen, and Mr. 
RobertL.Jennings.—MissWright 
although obstructed by sects and 
parties, and by the constituted 
authorities, has succeeded in deli- 
vering her admirable Lectures to 
crowded assemblies in New York. 
We-copy the following from “ The 
Free Enquirer.”’} 





IntrRopuctory ADDRESS, 
As delivered in the Park Theatre. 


Tne circumstances under. which 
I. now: meet this assemblage of 
tlie people of New, York, are, I 
believe, unparalleled in the history 
of the world. All nations. have 
had their revolutions—all; cities, 
in the hitherto unfortunate annals 
of. the human race, their distur- 
bances, and their disturbers ; but 
truly the sight and the sound is 
alike novel, of privilege and pre- 


tension arraying all the forces of — 
a would-be hierarchy and a would- 


be aristocracy, to’ assassinate the 
liberties of a free state in the 
person of a single individual, and 
-to outrage public order and public 
decency, by ribald slanders and 
-incendiary threats against the re- 
putation and person of a woman. 
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Truly the signs are novel which 
mark this hour, and truly the place 
assigned to myself by the clamour 
and artifice of a body of men, trem- 
bling. for privileges and profits, 
and eager to drown with noise 
words which they cannot confute 
by argument, might cower the 
strength of one less confident in 
her cause, or less ardent for its 
success. But, so surely as | know 
the strength of the ground which 
I have assumed, and the weakness 
of that which they have to defend, 
will I stand fast and stand firm. 
And did I need in this hour aught 
beyond or without my own bosom 
to sustain me, I should find it in 
my conviction of the destined tri- 
umph of the cause I serve, and in 
the pure decision of wiser and hap- 
pier generations to come, who (be 
what it may, the momentary issue 
of this hour, and its momentary 


‘consequences to me) shall write 


my name and preserve my memory 


among those, of the champions of 
human liberty and heralds of hu- 


man improvement, et 
I know of none, from the modest 


Socrates and gentle Jesus down 


to the least or the greatest refor- 
mers of our own time, who have 
remembered the, poor, the igno- 
rant, or the oppressed, raised their 
voice in favour of more equal dis- 
tributions of knowledge and li- 
berty, or dared to investigate the 
causes of vice and wretchedness, 
with a view to their remedy; I 


know of none, I say, who have not 


a Aes | ‘ie 


ae 
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been the mark of persecution, 
drank the poison of calumny, or 
borne the. cross of martyrdom. 
What better and wiser have en- 
dured, | shall not lack courage to 
meet. Having put my hand to 
the plough, I will not draw back, 
nor, having met the challenge so 
long cast at human nature and 


human reason, alike “| privilege 
and superstition, will I refuse to 


meet all hazards in their cause. 
“T have already pledged myself 
to show evidence fot all my opi- 
nions, I pledge myself further to 
show all my opinions ; for so truly 
as I have taken man for my study, 
and his happiness for my object, 
do I believe that all my opinions 
can bring facts to their support, 
and will, sooner or later, find an 
echo in every thinking mind and 
feeling heart. 

It hath been asked again and 
again, amid all the confusion of 
reports and assertions, threats and 
declamations, conjured‘ ‘up to af- 
fright the timidity of woman, and 
alarm the protecting tenderness 
of man, why I do not reply to the 
slander of enemies, and supply 
ar “omit to friends ?. i 

. Ifamong the presentassemblage 
there be ‘ay Who ade followed all 
or some of my} 
T would put it 
their reason if I, on those occa- 
sions, presented arguments and 
evidence for the opinions advan- 
ced ; and if any one of those ar- 
Se ery has been by a single in- 

by pcb ow or that evidence, 
in whole or in p: one single 
individual sapeenea And I vill 
‘here call upon you to observe, that 
“my oppe deci Mave had the com- 
mand of the whole press and all 
the pulpits of this city. ‘To what 
account have these been turned ? 
To heap on ty, name and person 


ious discourses, © 
memory and . 
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outrage and abuse. To.libel my 
audience, intimidate women, at- 
tack the interests of men, invoke 
the interference of the magistracy 
of the city, and threaten the les- 
sees of this house with “ riot, fire, 
and bloodshed.” : 
My friends, I appeal to your 
reason, if by resorting to such 
measures, my opponents have not 
substantiated their own weakness, 
and supplied an acknowledge- 
ment, that so far as I have spoken 
they cannot gainsay me ? 
. And now then I will ask, and 
that rather for the sake of good 
order and common sense, than for 
any personal interest of mine, if 
on the topics I have spoken, I have 
neither outraged your reason nor 
your feelings, and remain unan- 
swered by my enemies—if it be 
not at the least probable that on 
the topics I have not spoken, I may 
be rational also. 1 have nothing 
in my head or my heart to hold 
back from such of my fellow-crea- 
tures, as may desire to read either 
with a view. to the eliciting of 
truth. I have .already sketched 
out to you the subject matter of 
many future investigations, em- 
bracing all our weightiest duties 
and responsibilities, as reasoning 
and sentient beings. — . 
But:as I have opened our dis 
cussions in order, so in order must 
T pursue them, if pursued at all. 
We cannot speak to all things at 
once, nor demonstrate the last 
problem in Euclid ere we have 
substantiated the first. 

_In compliance with the wishes 
of a mass of the citizens, as con- 
veyed to me by individuals, and 
attested by my.own observations 
of the many disappointed of en- 
trance in our former places of 
meeting, [ have consented to re- 
deliver my elementary course on 
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the nature of all knowledge, phy- 
sical and moral. . 

Without a thorough under- 
standing of the primary truths 
which it has been my attempt in 
this elementary course familiarly 
to elucidate, the public mind must 
be unfit for any discussion ; there- 
fore it is that [ commence with 
thesé primary truths ; ‘and there- 
fore it is that I shall decline the 
discussion of all other topics until, 
our first. premises being laid, we 
are supplied with a standard by 
which to test all existing opinions 
‘ and existing practice. 

Whenever hereafter I may be 
called in peace and with serious- 
ness, to deliver my views on any 
subject of general interest to my 
fellow-beings, .I will meet their 
wishes. My opinions, whatever 
they may be, I am not accustomed 
to defend, but I will willingly ez. 
plain ; and explain with that sim- 
plicity which befits inquiry after 
truth, and that tenderness to the 
feelings of others, which I think | 
am not apt to forget. 

Before we open our discussions 
of the evening, I would suggest to 
the audience the propriety of bear- 
ing in mind the circumstances-un- 
der which we meet, theformerfutile 
attempts to disturb our meetings 
in the Masonic Hall, and the pos- 
sible presence of some mistaken 
and misguided individuals, ready 
to: excite false alarm, and to take 
advantage of any the least: distur- 
bance, with a view to the injury of 
the cause of human improvement, 
which we are met'to promote, and 
to the injury of the lessees of the 
building which we now occupy. 

In case of any attempt to dis- 
turb our meeting by cries ofalarm, 
A beg the andience to bear in mind 
that the house is under vigilan 

and. double police. tr 
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I shall now then present you 
with the opening discourse, for- 
merly delivered in the Masonic 
Hall. And as it will be in mat- 
ter and words the same, you will 
judge of theaccuracy of the reports 
presented in your daily papers. 





Lecture I, 
On the Nature of Knowledge, 


Wuo among us that hath cast even 
an occasional and. slightly obser- 
vant glance on the face of society, 
but must have remarked the dif- 
fering opinions which distract the 
human mind; the opposing creeds 
and systems, each asserting its 
claim to infallibility, and rallying 
around its standard pertinacious 
disciples, enthusiastic proselytes, 
ardent apologists, fiery combat- 
ants, obsequious worshipers, con- 
scientious followers, and devoted 
martyrs? If we extend our obser- 
vation over the surface of our 
globe, and consider its diversified 
population, however varied in hue 
and feature, we find it yet more va+ 
ried in Opinions,—in one opinion 
only invariably agreed, viz. that of 
its infallibility. ‘The worshiper of 
sculptured idols bows before the 
image of his hand, and shrinks with 
unfeigned terror,. if a sacrilegious 


intruder profane the sanctuary. of 


his superstition. The adorer of 
the, bright luminary which marks 
our days and seasons, sees,in the 
resplendent orb not a link in the 
vast chain of material existence, 
but the source of all existence ; 
and so from the most unpretending 
savage to the most lettered nation 
of alettered age, we find all shap- 
ing their superstitions according 
to the measure of their ignorance 
or their knowledge, and each de- 
voutly believing his faith and prac- 
tice to be the a: and thejust. Or 
2 
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let usconfine our observation with- 
in the limits of the country we in- 
habit—How varying the creeds 
arising out of one system of faith ! 
How contradictory the assertions 
and expectations of sects, all equal- 
ly positive, and equally, we may 
presume, conscientious! How 
conflicting the opinions and feel- 
ings of men upon all subjects trivial 
or important, until we are tempted 
to exclaim, ‘‘ Where, then, is right 
or wrong but in human imagina- 
tion ? and what is truth more than 
blind opinion? Few of us prone to 
study or observation, yet educated 
after existing methods, but must 
have asked these questions and 
halted for a reply. 

Should the problem here started 
be, I say, not impossible,- but even 
difficult of solution, lamentable 
must be the human condition to 
the end of time! Had truth no 
test, no standard, no positive, no 
tan ible existence, behold us then, 
sold to error, and while to error, 
to misery, through all the genera- 
tions of our race! - But fortu- 
nately the answer is simple; only 
too simple it would appear for 
mystery-loving; mystery-seeking 
man-to perceive and acknowledge. 


‘Let not the present audience 


imagine that I am about to add 
one more to the already uncount- 
able, unnameable systems, which 
distract the understandings of 
men, orto draw yet new doctrines 
and-precepts from the fertilealem- 
bic of the human brain. I request 
you to behold in me an inquirer, 

not a teacher; one who conceives 
of truth an i jewel to be found, not 
to be coined: a treasure to: be 
discovered by observation, and-ac- 

cumulated by careful persevering 
industry, not invented and manu- 
factured by learned art or aspiring 
quackery, "tike the once fashion- 
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able elixir of immortality and phi- 
losopher’s stone. . My object will 
be simply to take with you a sur- 
vey of the field of human inquiry , 
to ascertain its nature, its extent, 
its boundaries, its limits ; to dis- 
cover, in the first place, what there 
is for us to know; secondly, the 
means we possess for acquiring 
such knowledge as is possible of 
attainment; and thirdly, ‘having 
satisfied ourselves as to what can 
be known, and as ‘to! what we 
know, to seek in our knowledge 
the test of our opinions. 

It must be admitted, that as all 
our opinions must rest upon some 
evidence, real or imagined, so 
upon the truth or falsehood of the 
evidence admitted, must rest. the 
truth or falsehood of the opinions 
based thereupon. - It is evident, 
therefore, that before we can ap- 
ply any safe or certain test to our 
opinions, we must well understand 
the nature of true evidence ; be- 
fore we can reflect, we must ‘Have 
something to reflect upon ; before 
we can think accurately respecting 
any thing; we must know accu- 

rately -all relating: ‘to it; and 
wheresoever our knowledge be 
complete, will our opinion be just. 

‘Seeing, then, that just opinions 
are. the result: of just knowledge, 
and perceiving, as we mustall per- 
ceive, how much confusion arises 


‘to society out. of the ‘conflicting 
‘opinions, ‘which. divide alike’ na- 


tions and families into sects and 
parties, it is equally our interest 
and our duty: to aim at the ac- 


quisition of just knowledge, with 


a view to the: formation ‘of just 
‘And as we shall here- 


saturn 
‘alter have occasion to observe, just 
practice being: the result of just 


opinions, ‘and human happiness 
being ‘the certain result’ of just 
practice, it is equally our interest 
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and our duty to aim at the forma- 
tion of just opinions, with a view 
to the attainment of happiness. 

We shall therefore open our 

investigations by an inquiry into 
the nature and object of susr 
KNOWLEDGE; and if we succeed in 
ascertaining these, we will further 
examine the causes which at 
present impede our progress, and 
the means best calculated at once 
to remove such impediments, and 
to advance us in the course which 
itis our interest to pursue. 
__ If we consider man in compa- 
rison with other animals, we find 
him distinguished ‘by one princi- 
ple. This principle, which is shared 
by no other existence within the 
range of our observation, gives 
him all his preeminence, ‘It con- 
stitutes, indeed, all his.excellence. 
By its neglect. or cultivation he 
remains ignorant, and- degraded, 
or becomes intelligent and happy ; 
and.as he owes to it all that has 
elevated him above the brute in 
past time or at the present, so in it 
may he find rich hope and promise 
for the future. 

Much does it behove us, then, 
earnestly to consider this distin- 
guishing principle of our nature. 
Much does it behove us to under- 
stand the fullness of its importance 
and its power, and to know that as 
without it we should be as the 
beasts of the field, so with it we 
may rise in the scale of being, un- 
til every vice which now degrades, 
every Sais which unnerves, and 
every prejudice which enchainsus, 
shall disappear beneath its influ- 
ence. f, , 
ladvert to the simple but all im- 
portant principle of improvement. 
Weak as we are, compared to 
the healthy strength we are con- 
scious would be desirable; igno- 
rant as we are, compared to the 
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height and breadth and depth of 
knowledge which extends around 
us, far as the universal range of 
matter itself; miserable as we are, 
compared to the happiness of 
which we feel ourselves capable ; 
—yetinthis living principle we see 
nothing beyond or above us, no- 
thing to which we or our descend. 
ants may not attain, of great, of 
beautiful, of excellent. But to feel 
the power of this mighty principle, 
to urge it forward in its course and 
accelerate the change in our con- 
dition which it promises, we must 
awaken to its observation. 

Are we yet awake to this? Do 
we know what we are, or have we 
ever asked ourselves what we 
might be? Are we even desirous 
of becoming wiser and better and 


happier? and if desirous, are we 


earnestly applied to effect. the 
change?._. 

It is probable that some vague 
desire-of advancing in knowledge 
pervades every bosom. . We find 
every where some deference paid to 
the great principle of our nature, 
in the growing demand for schools 
and colleges. We seem to have 
discovered that the faculties of 
.aan demand care for their de- 
velopment ; and that, like the 
marble of the quarry, he must be 
shaped and: polished ere he will 
present the line of beauty. 

But, alas! here is the difficulty. 
If agreed that something must be 
done, we see but darkly what that 
something is. While eager to be 
doing, we are still in doubt both 
as to the end to be obtained and 
the means to beemployed. While 
anxious to learn, we are but too 
often ignorant of the very nature 
of knowledge... We are unac- 
quainted with her haunts and her 
habitation, and seek her where she 
is not to be found, It may be 
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useful then, before we engage in 
the labyrinth of learning, that we 
examine carefully wHaT KNow- 
LEDGE IS. 

’ If'we ask this in our schools, we 
shall be told that knowledge is an 
acquaintance with the structure of 
our own language, a familiarity 
with foreign, especially with dead 


end We shall moreover 
hear of history, geography, astro- 
nomy, &c. we ask the same 
in ‘our colleges, we shall hear 


further of law, medicine, surgery, 
theology, mathematics, chemistry, 
and philosophy natural and men- 
tal : and we shall be further told 
that when a youth has mastered 
all these sounding names, and 
zzled through all the learning, 
useful or useless, attached to them 
-—he is well taught and thoroughly 
. @ducated. It may be so. And 
yet may he be also very ignorant 
of what it most imports him to 
know, Nay, more’ in despite of 
an intimate acquaintance with all 
the most esteemed branches of 
‘knowledge, he may be'utterly un- 
‘acquainted with ‘the object and 
nature of knowledge itself. Let 
us then inquire again what know- 
‘ledge is. dha a 


Is it not, in the first place, ac- 


“quaintance with ourselves? and 
‘secondly, with all things to which 
we stand in relation ? 
‘\’ How are we to obtain this ac- 
“quait wae td By observation and 
patient inquiry. teat an 

~ ‘What are the means we possess 
‘for this ‘observation and ‘inquiry ? 
‘Our senses} and our faculties, as 
“awakened and imiproved in and 
“by the exercise of our senses. | 
"These may be all embraced un- 
der the generic term MATTER, im- 
plying the whole of existence 
within the range of our inspec- 
tion. , | 


‘truth are equally 
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Were we to proceed minutely 
in our analysis, we should observe 
that matter, as existing around us, 
appears under three forms, ‘the 
GasEous, the Lieuip, and the 
soLID; and that under one or 
other of these forms may be accu- 
rately classed all that is submitted 
to our observation—all, in short, 
that we can see, hear, feel, taste, 
or smell. But to enter at present 
into such details would be foreign 
to our purpose. 

I will therefore pass on to ob- 
serve, that the accurate and‘ pa- 
tient investigation of matter, in 
all its subdivisions, together with 
all its qualities and changes, con- 
stitutes a susT EpucaTion. And 
that in proportion as we ascertain, 
in the course of investigation, the 
real qualities and actual chan 
of matter, together with the judi- 
cious application of all things to 
the use of man, and influence of 
all occurrences on the happiness 
of man, so do we acquire kNow- 
LEDGE. In other words, know- 
ledge is an accumulation of facts, 
and signifies rHINGs KNOWN. In 
proportion, therefore, as thesphere 
of our observation is large, and our 


‘Investigation of all within that 


sphere careful, in proportion is 
our knowledge. : 
The view of knowledge we have 


“here taken is simple ; and it may 


be observed, that not in this case 
only, but in all others, accura 

and simplicity go hand in hand. 
Afi truth is simple, for trath is 
onlyfact. The means of attaining 
simple. We 
have but to seek and we shall find; 


‘to open our eyes and our ears ; 
without 


prejudice to observe ; 


without fear to listen, and ‘dis- 
passionately to examine, compare, 
and draw our conclusions. 

The field of knowledge is around 
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and about, and within us. Let us 
not be alarmed by sounding words, 
and let us not be deceived by them. 
Let us look to things, It is things 
which we have to consider. Words 
are, or, more correctly, should be, 
only the signs ofthings. I say they 
should. be ; for it is a most lament- 
able truth, that they are now very 
generally conceived to constitute 
the very substance of knowledge. 
Words, indeed, should seem at 
present contrived rather for the 
purpose of confusing our ideas, 
than administering to their dis- 
tinctness and arrangement. In- 
stead of viewing them as the 
shadows, we mistake them for the 
substance ; and conceive that in 
proportion as we enlarge our vo- 
cabulary, we multiply our acquire- 
ments. 

Vain, then, will be the attempt 
to increase our knowledge, until 
we understand where we are to 
look for it, and in what it consists. 
Here is the first stepping-stone. 
Let our foot but firmly strike it, 
and our after progress is easy. 

And in what lies the importunce 
of this first step in human know- 
ledge? In the accuracy which it 
brings to all our ideas. It places 
us at once on firm ground, intro- 
duces us into the field of real in- 
quiry, and lays the rein of the 
imagination *in the hand of the 
judgement, Difficult were it to 
exaggerate the importance of the 
step which involves such conse- 
quences. Until.we bring accuracy 
to our thoughts, and, we may add, 
accuracy to the words employed for 
their expression—we can make no 
progress. We may wander, indeed, 
and most certainly shall wander in 
various paths; but they will be 
paths of error. The straight broad 
road of improvement it will not be 
ours to tread, until we take heed 


halls of science. 
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unto our feet, and know always 
whither we are going. 
Imagine—and how easy is it,to 
imagine, when we have but to look 
around us or within ourselves— 
imagine the confusion of hopes, 
desires, ambitions, and expecta- 
tions, with which the scholar en- 
ters, and but too often leaves, the 
On entering 
them he conceives that some my- 
sterious veil, like the screen of the 
holy of holies, is about to be with- 
drawn, and that he is to look at 
things far removed from real life, 
and raised far above the vulgar ap- 
prehension. On leaving them, he 
has his memory surcharged with 
a confusion of ideas, and a yet 
worse confusion of words... He 
knows, perhaps, the properties of 
cyphers and of angles; the names 
and classification of birds, fishes, 
quadrupeds, insects, and mine- 
rals;. the chemical affinities of 
bodies; can measure star from 
Star; analyse invisible substan- 
ces; detail in chronological order 
the rise and fall of nations, with 
their arts, sciences, and sects of 
philosophy. He can doall this, and 
more; and yet, perhaps, is there 
neither arangement in his know- 
Jedge, distinctness in his ideas, nor 
accuracy in his language, And 
while possessed of many valuable 
facts, there is blended with all and 
with each, a thousand illusions. 
Thus it is that so many wordy pe- 
dants, and hair-brained or shallow 
disputants, are sent forth from the 
schools. of all countries; while 
those who do honour to their spe- 
cies, by rendering service in their 
generation, are most generally 
what is called self-taught. And the 


reason of this is evident. Our ex- 


isting modes of education being 
equally false and deficient, and the 
instruction of our schools full of fal- 
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lacies, theories, and hypotheses, 
the more regularly a youth is train- 
ed in: fashionable learning, the 
more confused is usually his per- 
ception of things, and the more 
prostrated his reason by the dog- 
matism of teachers, the sophism of 
words, and the false principles en- 
grafted by means of pretended sci- 
ence,ostentatiously inculcated, or 
real science erroneous| imparted. 
Whileonthe other hand, a vigorous 
intellect, ifstimulated by fortunate 
circumstance to inquiry, and left 
to accumulate information by the 
efforts of its own industry, though 
its early progress may be slow, 
and its aberrations numerous, yet 
in the free exercise of its powers, 
is more likely to. collect accurate 
knowledge than those who are 
methodically fed with learned er- 
ror and learnedly disguised truth. 
I shall have occasion, in a more 
advanced stage of our inquiries, 
to examine minutely the errors in 
the existing mode of instruction, 
and which are of a nature to per- 
plex the human mind from infancy 
to age, and to make even learning 
an additional stumbling-block in 
the way of knowledge. For the 
present, I would‘confine myself to 
the establishing the simple posi- 


tion, that all real knowledge is de- 


rived from positive sensations. 

In proportion to the number of 
senses we bring to bear upon an ob- 
ject, is the degree of our acquaint- 


‘ance with that object. Whatever 


we see and feel, and. attentively 
examine with ali our senses, we 
know ; and respecting the things 
thus investigated’ we can after- 
wards form a correct opinion. 
Wherever, respecting such things, 
our opinions are erroneous, it is 
where our investigation of them 
has been insufficient, or our recol- 
lection of them imperfect ; and 


the only. certain way of rectifying 
the error, is to refer again to ae 
object itself. 

Things which we have not our- 
selves examined, and occurrences 
which we have not ourselves wit- 
nessed, but which we receive on 
the attested sensations of others, 
we may believe, but we do not 
know. Now as these two modes of 
intellectual assent are generally, 
if not universally, confounded ; 
and, as their accurate distinction 
is, in its consequences, of immense 
importance, I shall risk the strain- 
ing of your attention for a few 
minutes, while I attempt its eluct- 
dation. 

To select « familiar; and at the 
momenta pertinent example. The 
present audience know that an in- 
dividual is now addressing: them, 
because they see her person and 
hear her voice. They may believe 
that some other speaker occupies 
the pulpit of a church in this town, 


if assured to that effect by a per- 


son of ordinary veracity ; but let 
the testimony of that person be as 
well substantiated in their opinion 
as possible, the fact received | 
through his: reported sensations, 
they would believe ; the fact of my 


presence, admitted upon their own 


sensations, they will know. : 

My hearers will understand that 
my object ‘in presenting these de- 
finitions, is not to draw‘a mere 
verbal distinction, but a distinc- 
tion between different states of 
the human mind; the distinction 
in words only being important, 
in. that it is necessary to a clear 
understanding of the mental pha- 
nomena it is desirable to illus- 
trate. 

Did the limits of our present 
discourse permit such a develope- 
ment, or did I not apprehend to 
weary the attention, it would not 
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be difficult to draw the line. be- 
tween knowledge and belief, and 
in between the different grades 
of belief, through all the varieties 
of. intellectual: assent, from the 
matter of fact certainty supplied 
bv knowledge, down to the lowest 
stage of probability, supplied by 
belief. But having suggested the 
distinction, I must leave you: to 
draw it for yourselves; requesting 
you only to observe;-—tliat,. as 
your own positive sensations can 
alune give you knowledge of a 
thing, sois your beliefof any thing 
stronger, in proportion as you can 
more accurately establish, or ap- 
proach nearer to the sensations of 
those whose testimony you re- 
ceive, a io blo of D 
Thus, if ‘a friend, or:more par- 
ticularly, if several friends of tried 
veracity and approved judgement, 
relate to ‘us.'a’ circumstance. of 
which they: declare themselves to 
‘have been attentive spectators— 
our belief is of the highest kind. 
If they relate a circumstance which 
they: shall. have received from 
another, or from other individuals, 
-for whose veracity and judgement 
‘they also vouch, our belief, though 
in’ ‘a measure accorded, is—very 
considerably weakened ;» and so 
on, until after a few more removes 
from the original sensations of the 
reported spectators, our belief is 
reduced to zero. 

‘But further, it is here of import- 
ance to observe that belief—that is, 
the belief of a well-trained mind— 
‘can never be accorded to the at- 

‘tested sensations of.others, should 
thoseattestedsensations be contra- 
diéted by our own well-established 
experience, or by the unvarying 
‘and agreeing experience of man- 
kind. Thus, should one, ortwenty, 
or a thousand individuals, swear 
tu the fact of having seen a-man, 
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by effort: of his unaided volition; 
raise himself through the air to the 
top of a: steeple in this city; we 
should: believe--what ? Not the 
eccentric occurrence, however at- 
tested, but one of two very com- 
mon occurrences—either that the 
individuals: were seeking: to ‘ims 
pose upon us, or that their own 
ignorant credulity hdd been de- 
ceived ‘by false appearances.) >! 

But now let-us suppdse a-case 
very likely to be presented in form 
of an objection, although in reality 
capable of furnishing a forcible 
elucidation of the simple truth we 
are now attempting: to. illastrate. 
Let us suppose that :someof our 
organs should. become: diseased— 
those of sight, for instance ; ‘and 
that we: should, in consequence, 
imagine the appearance of an ob- 
ject; not ’ peroeptible- to’ more 
healthy individuals... If the phan- 
tasy presented nothing uncom- 
mon in any of its parts, or incon- 
sistent with the course of our pre- 
vious ‘sensations, we should: at 
first undoubtedly yieldcredence to 
our eyes ; until, in consequence, 
perhaps, of some incongruity we 
should) be :led to appeal to our 
other senses; when, if they did not 
concur with the testimony of our 
vision, we should distinguish the 
appearance immediately for the 
effect of disease, and apply our- 
selves on the instant, to itsinves- 
tigation and remedy. 

‘But again, let ‘us suppose, (a 
case by’ no means uncommon ‘in 
the history of ‘human pathology,) 


that ‘two of! oursenses should be 
‘diseased+-our sight and our hear- 
ing; and that»we should ‘in. ¢con- 


sequence see the spectral illusion 
of a human: being ; and further 
imagine such illusion to discourse 
with us. Our belief would be now 
strongly accorded to this two-foid 
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evidence ; but we should still have 
a resource in our sense of touch. 
Should this last not confirm the 
evidence supplied by our vision 
and our hearing, we should sus- 
, as in the former case, the 
of our organs, and consult 
on the subject with an able phy- 
sician. thd, 
But now let us suppose that all 
the organs of sense, in some indi- 
vidual, should become suddenly 
diseased, and sight, hearing, feel- 
ing, taste, and smell should com- 
bine to cheat him into the belief of 
existences not pe 
more healthy sensations of his 
fellow-creatures. I do not con- 
ceive that such an individual, how- 
ever naturally or highly 
cultivated his judgement, and even 
supposing his judgement to retain 
its activity in the midst of the ge- 
neral disorder, could for any length 
of timestruggle with the delusion, 
but must gradually yield intellec- 
tual assent to his diseased sensa- 


tions, however incongruous these _ 


might be, or however at variance 
with past experience. I conceive 
that an individual thus diseased 
in all his s of sense, must 
rapidly lose all controul over his 


reasoning faculties, and present, 


consequently, to his fellow-crea- 
tures, the afflicting spectacle of 
one labouring under mental in- 
sanity. 
if we look to the unfortunate 
maniac, or to the sufferer tossing 
in fever delirium, we shall per- 
ceive how implicit the credence 
ver to his diseased sensations. 
phantoms which he hears, and 
feels, and sees, are all realities to 
him, and, as realities, govern his 
thoughts and decide his actions. 
How, “~ such cases, oe - 
ightened physician proceed ? 
ane not argue with the incon- 


ible to the - 


gruous ideas of his patient, he ex- 
amines his disordered frame, and 
as he can restore healthy action 
to all its parts so does he hope to 
restore healthy sensations to. the 
body, and accurate ideas to: the 
mind. Here then we see, in sick- 
ness as in health, our sensations 
supplying us with all our intellec- 
tual food. In fever they supply 
us with dreams; in health, if ac- 
curately studied, with knowledge. 

The object of these observations 
is to show, that as we can only 
know a thing by its immediate con- 
tact with our senses, so is all 
knowledge compounded of the accu- 
rately observed, accumulated, and 

eeing sensations of mankind. 

The field of knowledge, then, 
we have observed to be the field 
of nature, or of material existence 
around and within. us... The num- 
ber of objects comprised within the 
circle of human observation is so 
multiplied, and the properties or 
qualities of these objects so diver- 
sified, that with a view to conve- 
nient and suitable divisions in the 
great work of inspecting the whole, 
and ‘also with a view to the apply- 
ing more order and method in the 
! mentofthe facts collatedin 
the wide field of nature, they have 
been classed under different heads, 
each of which we may call a branch 
of knowledge, or, more succinctly, 
a science. 

Thus: do we consider the va- 
rious ‘living tribes which .people 
the elements? We class our ob- 
servations under the head of natu- 
RAL HISTORY. Do we direct our 
attention to the structure and 
mechanism of their bodies? We 
designate the results of our in- 
spection under the heads anatomy 
and puysrotocy. Dowe trace 
the order of occurrences-and ap- 
pearances in the wide field of 
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nature?’ We note them under 
NATURAL PHILosoPHy. ‘ Do we 
analyse substances and search out 
their simple elements? Cuemis- 
Try. Do we apply ourselves to 
the ‘measurement of bodies, or 
calculate the heights and distances 
of objects? Geometry. And so 
on through all the range of human 
observation, extending from the 
relative position of the heavenly 
bodies, and accurate calculation 
of their courses to the uses, habits, 
structure, and petit the de- 
licate plant which carpets ourearth, 
~ Now, all the sciences, properly 
so called, being ‘compounded of 
facts, ascertained or ascertainable 
by the sensations of each indivi- 
dual, so all that is not so ascertain- 
able is not KNOWLEDGE, only BE- 
LIEF, and can never constitute for 
US MATTER OF FACT CERTAINTY, 
onty greater or less PROBABILITY. 
In elucidation, we might remark 
that the facts we glean, in the study 
of chemistry, supply us with know- 
ledge ; those received upon testi- 
mony, as in the study of history, 
supply us with probabilities, or 
with improbabilities, as it may be, 
‘and ‘constitute belief. te 

‘“ Now, again—as our knowledge 
‘is siptied ‘by our own individual 
sensations, and our belief by the 
‘attested sensations of others, it ts 
possible, while pretending to com- 
municate knowledge, only tocom- 
municate belief. This we know to 
‘pe the system pursued in all our 
schools and colleges, where the 
truths of the most demonstrable 
sciences are presented ‘under the 
disguise of oral or written lessons 
instead of being exposed, in prac- 
tical illustrations to the eye ‘and 
‘the ear, and the touch, in the sim- 
ple incontrovertible fact. This 


method, while it tends to hide and 
perpetuate the errors of teachers, 
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so does it also inculcate eredutity 
and blind belief in. the scholar, and 
finally establishes the conclusion 
in the mind, that ‘knowledge’ is 
compounded of words, and signs, 
and intellectual ‘abstractions, in- 
stead of facts and human sensa- 
tions. viqy: 

Greatly—very greatly to be de- 
sired, is a just mode of dnstruc- 
tion. It would not only shortén 
the road. of knowledge, it would 
carpet it with flowers. We should 
then tread it in childhood with 
smiles of cheerfulness ; and, as 
we followed its pleasant course; 
horizon after horizon would open 
upon us; delighting and improving 
our minds and feelings, through 
life, unto our latest hour. But if 
it is of the first importance to be 
launched aright in infancy, the 
moment we distinctly perceive 
what knowledge is, we may, at 
any age, start boldly for its at- 
tainment. 

I have said, we may start boldly 
—ay! and there lies the surety of 
our success. ‘If we bring not the 
good courage of minds covetous 
of truth, and truth only, prepared 
to-hear all things, examine all 
things, and decide upon ull things, 
according to evidence, we should 
do more wisely to sit down con- 
tented in ignorance, than to bestir 
ourselves only to reap disappoint- 
ment. But let us once look 
around “upon this fair material 
world, as upon the book which it 
behoves us to read ; let us under- 
stand, that in-this book there are 


‘no puzzling mysteries, but a sim- 


le train of occurrences, which it 
orts us to observe, with an 
endless variety of substances and 
existences, which it imports us to 
study—what is there, then, to 
frighten us? what is there not, 
rather, to encourage our advance ° 
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Yet how far are we from this 
simple perception ofsimplethings ! 
how far from that mental compo- 
sure which can alone fit us for in- 
quiry! How prone are we to 
come to the consideration of every 
question with heads and hearts 

reoccupied ! how prone to shrink 
any opinion, however rea- 
sonable, if it be opposed to any, 
however unreasonable, of ourown! 
How disposed are we to judge, in 
anger, those who call upon us to 
think, andencourage us to inquire! 
To question our prejudices seems 
nothing less than sacrilege; to 
break the chains of our ignorance, 
nothing short of impiety !._ 

Perhaps at this moment, she 
who speaks is outraging a preju- 
dice—(shall I -be forgiven the 
word?) Perhaps, among those 
who hear me, there are who deem 
it both a presumption and an im- 
propriety for a woman to reason 
with her fellow-creatures. 

Did I know, of a:surety, this 
prwsree to preyail among my 

earers, I should, indeed, be dis- 
| to reason with them... I 
should be tempted to ask, whether 
Truth had any sex: and I should 
venture further to ask, whether 
they count for nothing, for some- 
thing, or for every thing, the in- 
fluence of women over the desti- 
nies of the human race. 

Shall I be forgiven for advert- 
ing, most unwillingly, to myself? 
Having assumed un unusual place, 
I feel, that to-my audience some 
explanation is due. 

Stimulated in my early youth, 
by | know not what of pityng sym- 
pathy with human suffering, and 

y 1 know not what persua- 
sion, that our race was not, of ne- 
cessity, born to ignorance and its 
companion, vice, but that it pos- 
sessed faculties and qualities, 


which pointed to virtue and en. 
joyment ; stimulated, at once, by 
this pity for the actual condition 
of man, and this hope of a pos- 
sible melioration, I applied my- 
self to the discoveries of the causes 
of the one, and of the means for 
effecting the other. 

I have as little the inclination 
to obtrude on you the process of 
investigation and course of obser- 
vation I followed through the 
course of an eventful youth, as 
you would probably have to listen 
to them. E afice it, that | have 
been led to consider the growth 
of knowledge and the equal dis- 
tribution of knowledge as_ the 
best—may I say, the only means 
for reforming the condition of 
mankind. Shall I be accused of 
presumption for imagining that I 
could be, instrumental in promo- 
ting this, as it appears to me, 
good work. Shall I appear addi- 
tionally presumptuous for believ- 
ing that my sex and my situation 
tend rather to qualify than to inca- 


pacitate me for the undertaking ? 


So long as the mental and 
moral instruction of man is left 
solely in the hands of hired ser- 
vants of the public—let them be 


teachers of religion, professors of 


colleges, authors of books, or edi- 
tors of journals or periodical pub- 
lications dependent upon their 
literary labours for their daily 
bread, so long shall we hear but 
half the truth ; and well if we hear 
somuch, Our teachers, political, 
scientific, moral, or religious, our 
writers, grave or gay, are com- 
pelled to administer to our preju- 
dices and to perpetuate our igno- 
rance. They dare not speak that 
which, by endangering their po- 
pularity, would endanger their 
fortunes. . They have to discover 
not what is true, but what is pa- 
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latable ; not what will search into 
the hearts and minds of their 
hearers, but what will open their 
purse strings. They have to weigh 
every sentiment before they ha- 
zard it, every word before they 
pronounce ' it, lest they wound 
some cherished vanity or aim at 
some favourite vice. A familiar 
instance will bring this home to 
an American audience. 

I have been led to inspect, far 
and wide, the extensive and beau- 
tiful section of this country which 
is afflicted with slavery. I have 
heard in the cities, villages, and 
forests of this afflicted region, re- 
ligious shepherds of all persua- 
sions haranguing their flocks ; and 
I have never heard one bold 
enough to comment on the evil 
which saps the industry, vitiates 
the morals, and threatens the 
tranquillity of the country. The 
reason of this forbearance is evi- 
dent. The master of the slave is 
he who pays the preacher, and 
the preacher must not irritate his 

ymaster. I would not here be 
understood to express the opinion, 
that the preaching of religious 
teachers against slavery would be 
desirable. I am convinced of the 
contrary—convinced that it would 
be of direful mischief to both par- 
ties, the oppressor and the op- 
pressed. ‘To judge from the tone 
but too generally employed by 
religious writers in the northern 
states, where ‘(as denunciation 
against the vice of the south risks 
no patronage and wins cheap cre- 
dit’ for humanity) negro philan- 
thropy is not so scarce—to juilge, 
I say, from the tone employed by 
northern religionists, when speak- 


ing'of ‘their southern neighbours 
and their national crime and af- 
fliction, one must suppose them 
as little capable of counselling fo- 
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reign as home offenders—as little 
capable of advising in wisdom as 
of judging in mercy or speaking 
with gentleness. The harshest 
physician with which I am ac- 
quainted is the religious physician. 
Instead of soothing, he irritates; 
instead of convincing, he disgusts ; 
instead of weighing circumstan- 
ces, tracing causes, allowing for 
the bias of early example, the con- 
straining force of .implanted pre- 
judice, the absence of every judi- 
cious stimulus and the presence of 
every bad one ; he arraigns, tries, 
convicts, condemns—himself ac- 
cuser, jury, judge, and execu- 
tioner; nobly immolating inter- 
ests which are not his, generously 
commanding sacrifices which he 
has not to share, indignantly ana- 
thematizing crimes which he can- 
not commit, and virtuously kind- 
ling the fires of hell to consume 
sinners, to whose sins as he is 
without temptation, so for whose 
sins he is without sympathy. I 
would not be understood, there- 
fore, as regretting in this matter 
the supineness of the southern 
clergy ; 1 would only point:it out 
to you, desirous ‘that you should 
observe how «well: the tribe’ of 
Levi: know ‘when and where to 
smite, and when and ‘where 
spare! - i9-WON QT Y 
And though I have quoted an 
instance more peculiarly familiar 
to Americans, every country teems 
with similar examples; ~The mas- 
ter vice, wherever or whatever it 
be, is never touched.: In licen- 
tious aristocracies, or to look no 
further than the towns and cities 
of these states, the rich and pam- 
pered few are ever spared, or so 
gently dealt with, as rather agree- 
ably to tickle the ear, than to 
probe the conscience ; while the 
crimes of the greatly tempted, 
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gteatly suffering poor, are visited 
with unrelenting rigour. 

Is any discovery made in sci- 
ence, tending to open to us further 
the book of knowledge, and to 
purge our minds of supersti- 
tious beliefs'in occult causes and 
unsubstantiated creeds,—where 
has it ever found opposers—or, 
might we not say, persecutors, 
even atnong our hired preachers 
and licensed teachers of old doc- 
trines and old ways? Is any in- 
quiry instituted into the truth of 
received opinions and the advan- 
tage of existing practice,—who 
are the last to encourage it ? nay, 
the foremost to cry out * heresy !”’ 
and stop the mouth of knowledge ? 
Who but those who live by the ig- 
norance of the age and the into- 
lerance of the hour? Is any im- 
provement suggested in our social 
arrangements, calculated toequa- 
lize property, labour, instruction, 
and enjoyment ; to destroy crime 
by removing provocation; vice, 
by, removing ignorance ; and to 
buildup virtuein the human breast 
by. exchanging the spirit of self 
abasement for that of self respect, 
-+whe are the foremost to treat 
the. suggestions as visionary, the 
reform as i ible? Even they 
whe live by the fears and the vices 
of their fellow-creatures ; ahd-who 
obtain. their subsistence on earth 
by ‘opening tind shutting the door 

of heayen,. 


Nor, as we have seen, are our 
licensed and. pensioned teachers 
the only individuals interested in 
disguising the truth. All who 
write for the public market, all 
me plead iti our courts of law, all 

who, harangue in our halls of le- 
gislature, all whe are; or who as- 
pire io be, popular servants or 


popular teachers of the people, all 
are. compelled to the support of 


existing opinions, whether tht 
or wrong—all;: more or’ less do, 
and more or less must, pander to 
the weaknesses, vices, ‘and preju- 
dices of the public, who pays them 
with money or applause. 

[ have said not only that they 
do, but that they must; arid most 
assuredly they must conciliate the 
popular feeling, or forego the po- 
pular favour. Here is intended no 
satire upon any individuals, pro- 
fessions, nor employments. The 
object is merely to expose a fact, 
but a fact highly important to be 
known ; that as, to be popular, 
men must: not speak truths, so 
when we would hear truths, we 
must seek them from other mouths 
and other pens than those which 
are dependent upon popular pa- 
tronage, or which are ambitious of 
popular admiration. 

And: here, then, is the cause 
why I have presumed. to reason 
with my fellow-creatures ; why, in 
my earliest years, I devoted my} 
self to the study of their condition, 

t and present ; why I searched 
into their powers and their capa- 
bilities, examined their practice 
and weighed their opinions ; and 
why; when 1 found these both 
wanting, I volunteered to declare 


‘it. L believe that I see some truths 


important for my fellow-beings.to 
know ; I-feel that I have the cou- 
rage anil ;.the independence: “to 
that which I helieve and 
na oe is the friend to his 
that will not say, “Happy, most 
happy shall it be for human kind, 
when all. independent individuals, 
mdie or female, citizens or foreign- 
ers, shall feel the debt: of kindness 
they owe to their feilow-beings, and 
fearlessly step forth to reveal-un- 
bought truths and hazard Ao 74y 
lar opinions.” » 
Until. this be done, and done 
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ably, fearlessly, and frequently, 
the reiga of human error must 
continue ; and, with human error, 
human vice and human suffering. 
The advocates of just knowledge 
must be armed with courage tc 
dare all things, and to bear all 
things, for the truths they revere ; 
and to seek, as they may only find, 
the reward of their exertions in 
the impression, great or little, 
slow or rapid, as it may be, which 
their exertions may produce on 
public opinion, and through the 
public opinion, on the public prac- 
tice. 

We have now sufficiently, con- 
sidered, so far as I have found 
possible in a single discourse on 
so wide a topic, the main subject 
of our introductory inquiries : viz. 
the nature and object of just 
knowledge. We have examined, 
also, some of the errors vulgarly 
entertained on the subject, and 
many of the impediments which 
now obstruct our advances in the 
road of improvement, We have 
seen that just knowledge is. easy 
of acquirement, but that few are 
interested in revealing its simple 
principles ; while many are driven 
by circumstances, to interpret or 
dissemble them. We have re- 
marked that, to accelerate the 
progress of our race, two means 
present themselves ; a just system 
of education, and.a fearless spirit 
of inquiry,;, and that while the 
former would ,remove all difficul- 
ties from the path of future gene- 
rations, the latter would place far 
in advance even the present. We 
have also observed on the advan- 

which would accrue to man- 
kind, if all independent indivi- 
duals would volunteer the task, 
for which appointed teachers and 
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selves to the promulgation of 
truth, without regard to fashion- 
able prejudices. J have been led, 
also, incidentally to advert to the 
influence exerted over the fortunes 
of our race by those who are too 
often overlooked in ovr social ar- 
rangements and in our civil rights 
—I allude to women. 

Leaving to a future opportu 
nity the more complete develope- 
ment of the important subject, we 
have this evening approached— 
the nature of all KNowLEDGE—as 
well as the equally important sub- 
ject of youthful education, I shall, 
at our next meeting, consider the 
other two enumerated means of 
improvement, viz. by FREE IN- 
quiry. And as this is for us of 
the present generation the only 
means, so shall | endeavour to 
show how much it is our interest, 
and how imperiously it is our 
duty, to improve it to the utter- 
most, | 

It is with delight that 1 have 
distinguished, at each successive 
meeting, the increasing ranks of 
my own ‘sex. Were the. vital 
principle of human equality uni- 
versally acknowledged, it would 
be to my. fellow-beings without 
regard ‘to nation; class, sect,.or 
sex, that I should delight to ad- 
dress myself. But, until equality 
prevail in condition, opportunity, 
and instruction, it is every where 
to the least favoured in these ad- 
vantages, that I. most especially 
and anxiously incline. 

Nor is the ignorance of our sex 
matter of surprise, when efforts, 
as violent as unrelaxed, are every 
where made for its continuance. 

It is not as of yore. Eve puts 
not forth her hand to gather the 
fair fruit of knowledge. The wily 


essional men are now but too »serpent now hath better learned 
frequently unfit, by devoting them- 


his lesson; and, to secure his 
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reign in the garden, beguileth her 
not to eat.’ Promises, entreaties, 


threats, ‘ tales of wonder, and, 
alas ! tales of horror, are all pour- 
ed in her tender ears: Above, 

her agitated fancy hears the voice 
of a god in thunders ; below she 
sees the yawning pit; and, before, 
behind, around, a )theudeale phan- 
toms, ‘conjured from’ the prolific 
brain of insatiate priestcraft, con- 
found, alarm, and overwhelm her 
feaneiy! tot , 

Oh ! were that worst evil with- 
drawn which now’ weighs upon 
our race, how -—_ were its pro-. 
gress in knowledge! Oh! were 
men—and, yet more, women— 
absolved from ‘FEAR, how easily 
and speedily and gloriously would 
they hold ‘on their course of im- 
provement! The difficulty is not 

‘to convince, it is to win attention. | 
Could truth only be heard, the 
conversion: of the ignorant were 
eusy. And well do the hired sup- 

oa of ‘error understand this 
Well do they know, that if 

ne daughters of the present, and 
mothers ‘of the‘future generation 

‘were to drink of the living waters 
of knowledge 


be ‘ended their. occupation 


ne.”’ So well do: ‘they know it, ~ 


t) farfrom & to the letter 
the’ ‘gommarid’ of their Spiritual 
leader; "Be. ye ‘fishers of men,” 
we find'them: every’ where fishers 
“of women. Their ‘own sex, old 


and young, they 'see with indiffer- 
ence swim: by their nets ;' but 


closely and warily are their meshes 
laid, ‘to entang the female of 


rien en tiaddanias’ do ye 
not also Sonbenti -_ fact ? ‘Do 


ondage of your: wives and fair 


ions, - ye yourselves ara, 


‘compan 
‘bound? 


Will ye fondly sport 


their reign would , 
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yourselves in your imagined li- 
berty and ‘say, “it matters not if 
eur women be: mental: slaves,’ 
Will ye pleasure yourselves in the 
varied paths of knowledge and 
imagine that women, hoodwinked 
and unawakened, will make the 
better servants and the easier 
playthings ?. They are greatly in 
error who so strike the account ; 
as many a bankrupt merchant and 
Sinking mechanic, not to ‘sa 
drowning capitalist, could bear 
witness. But, setting aside dol- 
lars and certs, which men, in their 
present uncomfortable state of ex- 
istence, are but too prone exclu- 
sively to regard, how many nobler 
interests of the mind and the heart 
cry “ treason'!”’ to this false cal- 
culation ? 

Tomorrow evening we ‘shall 
consider these interests, which will 
naturally present themselves du- 
ring our investigations on the 
subject of rrre Inquiry. ‘In what 
just knowledge consists we have 
cursorily examined ; to put our- 
selves in the way of attaining that 
knowledge, be our next object, 


= 





Lecture Il.’ 
On Free Inquiry canara as a 

a dheay dor ering Just. Know- 

ledge. wy yas 
Tue subject ¥ we hinive to examine 
this evening, is that: of free’ in- 
quiry, considered'as a méan for — 
the attainment of ‘just know- 
ledge. 

At our last meeting we endea- 
voured ‘to investigate the —— 
and’ object of just’ knowl 
together with the means proper 
its attainment. ©We discovered 
these means to be two; a. judi- 
cious education and a free ~ yet 
of inquiry. 
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From the first and best means, 
a judicious education, we of the 
present generation are unfortu- 
nately excluded. Wherever our 
lot: may have been cast, or what- 
ever may be our attainments, we 
must all be conscious, that we 
are what we are in spite of many 
disadvantages ; and that however 
wise or good our vanity may pro- 
nounce us to be, we should have 
been much wiser, and conse- 
quently better and happier, had a 
judicious education more carefully 
developed our tender faculties, and 
brought order and accuracy to all 
our nascent ideas: But the forest 
is grown ; and, straight or crooked, 
the trees have to stand pretty much 
ds early circumstances have incli- 
ned them. Still, something may 
bedone; nay! if we bring fearless 
and determined spirits to the work, 
much may be done—much for our- 
selves and every thing for our de- 
scendants. It rests with us to com- 
mand, for the rising generation, 
that education, whose want we, in 
our own case, deplore. It rests 
with us to open with a golden key 
the gates of just knowledge for our 
children ; and to marshal them in 
those smooth, broad, pleasant 
paths, which we ourselves have 
never trod. Equally true itis, that 
we cannot for ourselves command 
that first, best means, forattaining 
the first, best good. Our opinions 
have, unfortunately, tobe changed, 
not simply formed ; our advance 
in knowledge must involve forget- 
ting as well as acquiring. We 
have not, in our own minds, to 
till’ a virgin soil, but one sur- 
charged with weeds, rank, en- 
tangled, and poisonous. Still it is 
ours to redeem the soil. We may 
set the edge of our ploughshares, 
apply them with a steady and 


nervous hand, and scatter the 
VOL. II. , 
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good seed in time to reap a har- 
vest. 

The second means for the attains 
ment of knowledge is ours, if we 
choose to exercise it; that is, if 
we feel-the importance of the ob- 
ject and have courage to employ 
the means. The importance of 
the object we must feel, if we feel 
at all, for ourselves or for our race ; 
if we are not wholly indifferent to 
the rank we hold in the scale of 
being ; not wholly indifferent to 
our moral excellence, to our men- 
tal elevation; toour own peace, to 
our own utility ; to the liberty and 
happiness of our species through 
all the ages of time tocome. And 
if such be the mighty consequences 
depending on the object, shall we 
lack the courage to employ the 
means? And what means? to 
open our eyes and our ears; to 
throw wide the gates of our under- 
standing ; to dare the exercise of 
our intellectual faculties, and to 
encourage in others, as in our- 
selves, a habit of accurate and dis- 
passionate investigation. 

We have seen, also, that it is 
not our own improvement merely 
that must be advanced or impe- 
ded according to our courage or 
timidity, but that of future genera- 
tions, whose destinies it is ours to 
influence. Strongly, then, are we 
pledged to lay aside indolence and 
fear ; and to engage honestly in the 
task of weeding out our prejudices 
and establishing our opinions. 

There is a common error that I 
feel myself called upon to notice; 
nor know I the country in which 
it is more prevalent than in this. 
Whatever indifference may gene- 
rally prevail among men, still there 
are many eager for the acquisition 
of knowledge ; willing to inquire, 
and anxious to base their opinions 
upon correct principles. In the 
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curiosity which motives their ex- 
‘ ertions, however, the vital princi- 
ple is but toooften wanting. They 
comie selfishly, and not generously 
to the tree of knowledge. They 
eat, but care not to impart of the 
fruit to others. Nay, there are 
who, having leaped the briar fence 
of prejudice themselves, will heap 
new thorns in the way of those 
who would venture the same. 

And have Americans yet to learn 
that the interest of all are com- 
pounded of the interests of each? 
and that he whoin pursuing his own 
advantage, immolates one interest 
of his fellow-beings, fails in justice 
as aman, commits treasonas aciti- 
zen? Andoh! what interests so 
dear as that of mental improve- 
ment ? Who is without that inter- 
est? orof whomis not that interest 
sacred ? Man, woman, child—who 
has not a claim to the exercise of 
his reason ? or what injustice may 
compare with that which says to 
one, ‘‘ thought is good for thee,”’ 
and to another, *‘ knowledge is to 
thee forbidden.” 

But will this imputation startle 
my hearers? Will they say, Ame- 
rica is the home of hberty, and 
Americans brethren in equality. 


Is it so? and may we not ask here, 


as elsewhere, how many are there 
not anxious to monopolize, but 
to universalize knowledge? how 
many that consider their own im- 
provement in relation always with 
thatof theirfellow-beings, and who 
fee] the imparting of truth to be 
not a work of supererogation, but 
a duty; the withholding it, not a 
venial omission, but a treachery 
to the race. Which of us have 
not seen fathers of families pur- 
suing investigations themselves 
which they hide from their sons, 
and more especially from their 


wives and daughters? As if truth 
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could be of less importance to the 
young than to the old; or as if 
the sex which in all ages has ruled 
the destinies'of the world, could 
be less worth enlightening than 
that which only follows its lead ! 
The observation I have hazard- 
ed may require some explanation. 
Those who arrogate power usually 
think themselves superior de fucto 
and de jure. Yet justly might it 
be made a question whether those 
who ostensibly govern are not al- 
ways unconsciously led, Should 
we examine closely into the state 
of things, we might find that in all 
countries the governed decide the 
destinies of the governors, more 
than the governors those of the 
governed; even as the labouring 
classes influence more directly the 
fortunes of a nation than does the 
civil officer, the aspiring states- 
man, the rich capitalist, or the 
speculative philosopher. 
However novel it may appear, 
I shall venture the assertion, that 
until women assume the place in 
society which good sense and good 
feeling alike assign to them, hu- 
man improvement must advance 
but feebly. It is in vain that we 
would circumscribe the power. of 
one half of our race, and that half 
by far the most important and in- 
fluential. If they exert it not for 
good, they will for evil; if they ad- 
vance not knowledge, they will per- 
petuate ignorance. Let women 
stand where they may in the scale 
of improvement, their position de- 
cides that of the race. Are they 
cultivated?—so is society polished 
and enlightened. Are they igno- 
rant ?—so is it gross aad insipid. 
Are they wise ?—so is the human 
condition prosperous. Are they 
foolish ?}—so is it unstable and un- 
promising.. Are they free ?—so 
is the human character elevated. 
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‘Are they enslaved ?—so is the 
whole race degraded. Oh! that 
we could learn the advantage of 
just practice and consistent prin- 
ciples! that we could understand, 
that every departure from princi- 
ple, how speciously soever it may 
appear to administer to our selfish 
interests, invariably saps their very 
foundation ! that we could learn 
that what is ruinous to some, is 
injurious to all; and that when- 
ever we establish our own preten- 
sions upon the sacrificed rights of 
others, we do in fact impeach our 
own liberties and lower ourselves 
in the scale of being ! 

But to return. it is my object 
to show, that, before we can en- 
gage successfully in the work of 
inquiry, we must engage in a 
body ; we must engage collec- 
tively ; as human beings desirous 


of attaining the highest excellence © 


of which our nature is capable; 
as children of one family, anxious 
to discover the true-and the useful 
for the common advantage of all. 
It is my further object to show 
that no co-operation in this matter 
can be effective which does not 
embrace the two sexes on a foot- 
ing of equality ; and again, that 
no co-operation in this matter can 
be effective, which does not em- 
brace human beings on a footing 
of equality. Is this.a republic— 
a country whose affairs are govern- 
ed by the public voice—while the 
public mind is unequally enlight- 
ened? Is this a republic, where 
the interests of the many keep in 
check those of the few—while the 
few hold possession of the courts 
of knowledge, and the many stand 
as suitors at the door? Is this a 
republic, where the rights of all 
are equally respected, the interests 
of all -equally secured, the am- 
bitions of all equally regulated, 
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the services of all equally ren- 
dered? Is this such a republic— 
while we see endowed colleges for 
the rich, and barely common schoels 
forthe poor; while but one drop 
of coloured blood shall stamp a 
fellow-creature for a slave, or, at 
the least, degrade him below sym- 
pathy; and while one half of the 
whole population is left in civil 
bondage, and, as it were, sen- 
tenced to mental imbecility ? 

+ Let us pause to inquire if this 
be consistent with the being of a 
republic. Without knowledge, 
could your fathers have conquered 
liberty? and without knowledge, 
can youretainit? Equality! where 
is it, if not in education? Equal 
rights! they cannot exist with- 
out equality of instruction. “ All 
men are born free and equal!” 
they may be so born, but do they 
so live? Are they educated as 
equals ? and, if not, can they be 
equal? if not equal, can they be 
free? Do not the rich command 
instruction ? and they who. have 
instruction, must they not possess 
the power? and when they have 
the power, will they not exert it 
in their own favour? I will ask 
more ; I will ask, do they not ex- 
ert it in their own favour? | will 
ask if two professions do not now 
rule the land and its inhabitants ? 
1 will ask, whether your legisla- 
tures are not governed by lawyers 
and your households by priests ? 
And I will further ask, whether 
the deficient instruction of the 
mass of your population does not 
give to lawyers their political as- 
cendency ; and whether the igno- 
rance of women be not the cause 
that your domestic hearths are in- 
vaded by priests? Are not these 
matters of popular interest? mat- 
ters for popular inquiry? We 


shall examine tomorrow whether 
Z2 
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have not now in your hands 
all the means necessary for equa- 
jlizing instruction, not merely 
among your children, but your- 
selves ; so far, at least, as to place 
your liberties beyond risk of at- 
tainder. This examination will 
jnvolye,all your interests, national 
and social. Your political insti- 
tutions have taken equality for 
their basis ; your dec alee of 
rights, upon which your institu- 
tions rest, sets forth this principle 
ps vital and inviolate. Equality 
is the,soul of liberty ; there is, in 
fact,..no liberty without it—none 
that cannot be overthrown by the 
violence of, Pepe anarchy, or 
sapped .by the subtilty of pro- 
fessional craft. That this is ~ 
case yourreason will admit; that 
this is the case your feelings do 
admit—even those which.are the 
Jeast,amiable.and the least praise- 
worthy. The jealousy betrayed 
by the uncultivated against those 
of more, address and.man- 
ners, has its source in the benefi- 
cial principle to-which we advert, 
howeyer, in this, as in.many other 
cases, misconceivyed and perverted. 
Cultivation of mindwill ever light- 
en the countenance.and polish the 
exterior. This external superi- 
ority, which is but a faint emana- 
tion of the superiority within, yul- 
gar eyes can see, and ignorant 
jealousy will resent. This, in a 
republic, leads to brutality; and, 
in, ‘aristecracies where this jealousy 
is restrained by fear, to servility. 
Here it will lead the waggoner to 
aaprsss the road with a carriage ; 
and in Europe, will make the foot 
passenger doff his hat to the lordly 
which spatters him with 
mud, while there he mutters curses 
only, in his heart. The unreason- 
ing observer will refer the conduct 
of the first to the republican insti- 
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modes of social enjoyment, 


¢ 


tutionsenthe reflecting observer, 


‘to. the anti-republican education. 


The instruction befitting freemen 
ig that which gives the sun of 
knowledge to shine on all; and 
which at once secures the liberties 
of each individual, and dipose each 
individual to make.a proper use of 
them. 

Equality, then, we have shown 
to have its seat in the mind, A 
proper cultivation of the faculties 
would insure sufficiency -of that 


equality forall the ends of repub- 


lican government, and for all the 
The 
diversity in the natural powers .of 
different minds, as decided by phy- 
sical organization, would be then 
only.asource of interestand agree- 
able variety. All would be capa- 
ble of appreciating the peculiar 
powers of each; and each would 
perceive that his interests, well un- 
derstood, were in unison with the 
interests of all. Let us now,ex- 
amine whether liberty, properly in- 
terpreted, does not involve, among 
your inalienable rights as citizens 
and human beings, the right of 
equal means of instruction, 

Have ye given a pledge, sealed 
with the blood of your fathers, for 


the equal rights A all humankind, 


= ome within your confines ? 
What means the pledge? or what 
understand ye by human rights? 
But sn tna them as ye will,de- 
fine them as ye will, how.are men 
to besecured in any rights without 
instruction? how to be secured in 
the equal exercise of those rights 
without equality of instruction ? 
By instruction understand me. to 
mean knowledge—yust knowledge; 
not.talent, not genius, not inven- 
tive mental powers. These will 
vary, in every human being ; but 
knowledge. is the same for every 
mind, and every mind may and 
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ought to be trained to receive it. 
If, then, ye have pledged, at each 
anniversary of your political inde- 
pendence, your lives, properties, 
and honour to, the securing your 
common liberties, ye have pliedg- 
ed your lives, properties, and 


honour to the securing your — 


common instruction. Or will ve 
secure the end without securing 
the,means? yé shall do it, when ve 
reap the harvest without planting 
the seed, . si 

_, (Oh! were.the principle.of -hu- 
man liberty understood, how.cleur 
would be the principle of human 
conduct! It would light.us uner- 
ringly,to our duties.as citizens, It 
would light..us unerringly \to our 
duties as. men... Jt,would lead us 
aright in every action.of our lives, 
regulate justly every feeling and 
affection of .our hearts, and be to 
usa rule more unerring than laws, 
more binding than oaths, more 
enforcing than .penalties. . Then 
would passion yield to reason, 
selfishness to justice; and the 
equal rights of others be the sole, 
but.the.sure, immutable limit of 
our own. 

As we have somewhat swerved 
from. our leading subject to-con- 
sider the nature of equality, let us 
again .pause to consider that of 
liberty. We have seen that they 
are twin sisters ; and so were they 
viewed .by the effulgent mind of 
JEFFERSON, when from his fearless 
pen dropped the golden words, 

“«* All men are born FREE AND 
rouat;” Those words his fellow 
citizens,and descendants will have 
interpreted, when they shall have 
shed on the minds .of the rising 
generation, and.as far as possible 
on their own, the equal effulgence 
of just knowledge ; before which 
every error in opinion and every 
vice’ in practice will fly as the 


noxious dews of night before the 
sun, : 

Let us, then, pause to consider 
these immortal words, graven by 
an immortal pen on the gates of 
time, ‘‘ All men are born free and 
equal."’ ” 

ALL MEN ARE BORN FREE AND 
EQquaL! That is : our moral feel- 
ings acknowledge it to be just and 
proper, that we respect those liber- 
ties in others, which we lay claim to 
for ourselves; and. that we permit 
ithe free agency of every individual, 
toany extent which violates not the 
free agency of his fellow-creatures. 

There is but one honest limit 
to the rights of a sentient being ; 
it is where they touch the rights 
of another sentient being. Do 
we exert our own liberties without 
Injury to others—we exert them 
justly ; do we exercise them at 
the expense of others—unjustly. 
And in thus doing, we step from 
the sure platform of liberty upon 
the uncertain threshold of tyranny. 
Small is the step; jto the unre- 
flecting so imperceptibly small, 
that they take it every hour of 
their lives as thoughtlessly as they 
do it unfeelingly. Whenever we 
slight, in word or deed, the feel- 
ings.of a fellow-creature ; when- 
ever, in pursuit of our own indi- 
vidual interests, we sacrifice the 
interests ,of others,; whenever, 
through our vanity.or our selfish- 
ness, we. interpret our interests 
unfairly, sink the rights of others ia 
our own, arrogate authority, pre- 
sume upon advantages of wealth, 
strength, situation, talent, or in- 
struction; whenever we indulge 
idle ,curiosity respecting the pri- 
vate affairs, opinions, and actions 
of our neighbours ; whenever, in 
short, we forget what-in justice is 
due to others, and equally, what 
in justice is due to ourselves,—we 
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sin against liberty, we pass from 
the rank of freemen to that of ty- 
rants or.slaves. Easy it were to 
enumerate the many laws by which, 
as citizens, we violate our com- 
mon liberties ; the many regula- 
tions, habits, practices, and opi- 
nions by which, as human beings, 
-we violate the same. Easy it 
were! Alas! andsay!I so? when 
-to enumerate all these, our sins 
against liberty would be well nigh 
to enumerate all that we do, ard 
feel, and think, and say! But let 
us confine ourselves within a fami- 
liar though most important ex- 
ample. 

Who among us but has had oc- 
‘easion to remark the’ ill-judged, 
however well-intentioned rmn- 
ment of children by theirteachers ; 
and yet more especially, by. their 
parents. In what does this mis- 
management originate ? In a mis- 
conception of the relative posi- 
tion of the parent or guardian and 
of the child; ina departure, by 
the parent, from the principle of 
liberty, in his assumption of rights 
destructive of those of the child ; 
in his exercise of authority, as by 
right divine over the judgement, 


actions, and person of the child; in. 


his forgetfulness of the character 
of the child, as a human being, 
born “ free and equal among his 
compeers,” that is, having equal 
claims to the exercise and de- 
velopement of allhis senses, facul- 
ties, and powers with those who 
brought him into existence, and 
with all sentient beings who tread 
the earth. Were a child thus 
viewed by his parent, we should 
not see him by turns made a play- 
thing and a slave; we should not 
see him commanded to believe, 
but encouraged to reason; we 


should not see him trembling un- 
der the rod, nor shrinking from a 
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frown, but reading the wishes of 
others in the eye, gathering know- 
ledge wherever he threwhis glance, 
rejoicing in the present hour and 


‘treasuring upsources of enjoyment 


for future years. We should not 
then see the youth launching into 
life without compass or quadrant. 
We should not see him doubting 
at each emergency how to act, 
shifting his course with the shift- 
ing wind, and at last, making ship- 
wreck of mind and body on the 
sunken rocks of hazard and dis- 
honest speculation, nor on the 
foul quicksands of depraving licen- 
tiousness. . 
What, then, has the parent to 


‘do, if he would conscientiously 
‘discharge that most sacred ‘of all 


duties, ‘that weightiest of all re- 
sponsibilities, which ever did or 
ever will devolve on a human be- 
ing? Whatis he todo, who, having 
brought a creature into existence, 
endowed with varied faculties, 
with gender susceptibilities, capa- 
ble of untold wretchedness or 
equally ofunconceived enjoyment ; 
what is he to do, that he may se- 
cure the happiness of that creature, 
and make the life he has given 
blessing and blessed,’ instead’ of 
cursing and cursed? What is he 
to do?—he is to encourage in his 
child aspiritofinquiry, and equally 
to encourage it in himself. He is 
never to advance an opinion with- 
out showing the facts upon which it 
is grounded ; he is never to assert 
a fact, without proving it to be a 
fact. He is not to teach a code of 
morals any more than a creed of 
doctrines; but he is to direct his 
young charge to observe the con- 
sequences of actions on himself 
and on others ; and tojudge of the 
propriety of those actions by their 
ascertained consequences. He 
is not to command his feelings 
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any more than his opinions or 
his actions ; but he is to assist 
him in the analysis of his feel- 
ings, in the examination of their 
nature, their tendencies, their 
effects. Let him: do this, and 
have no anxiety for the result. 
In the free exercise of his senses, 
in the fair developement of his 
faculties, in a course of simple and 
unrestrained inquiry, he will dis- 
cover truth, for he will ascertain 
facts ; he will seize upon virtue, 
for he will have distinguished 
beneficial from injurious actions ; 
he will cultivate kind, generous, 
just, and honourable feelings, for 
he will have proved them to con- 
tribute to his own happiness and 
to shed happiness around him. 

. Who, then, shall say “inquiry is 
good for him and not good for his 
children ?”” Who shall cast error 
from himself and allow it to be 
grafted on the minds he has called 
into being? Whoshallbreak the 
chains of his own ignorance, and 
fix them, through his descendants, 
on his race? But there are some 
who, as parents, make one step in 
duty, and halt at the second. We 
see men who will aid the instruc- 
tion of their sons, and condemn 
only their daughters to ignorance. 
** Our sons,”’ thgy say, “ will have 
toexercise political rights, may as- 
pire to public offices, may fill some 
learned profession, may struggle 
for wealth and acquire it. It is 
well that we give them a helping 
hand ; that we assist them to such 
knowledge as is going, and make 
them as sharp witted as_ their 
neighbours. But for our daugh- 
ters,” they say—if indeed respect- 
ing them they say any thing—“ for 
our daughters little trouble or ex- 
pense is necessary. They can 


never be any thing; in fact, they 
are nothing. 


We had best give 
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them up to their mothers, who 
may take them to Sunday’spreach- 
ing ; and with the aid of a little 
music, a little dancing, and a few 
fine gowns, fit them out for the 
market of marriage.” 

Am I severe? It is not my in- 
tention. I know that I am honest, 
and | fear that I am correct. 
Should I offend, however, I may 
regret, I shall not repent it ; satis- 
fied to incur displeasure, so that 
I render service. 

But to such parents I would 
observe, that with regard to their 
sons, as to their daughters, they 
are about equally mistaken. If 
it be their duty, as we have seen, 
to respect in their children the 
same natural liberties which they 
cherish for themselves—if it be 
their duty to aid as guides, not to 
dictate as teachers, to lend assist- 
ance to the reason, not to com- 
mand its prostration,—then have 
they nothing to do with the blanks 
or the prizes in store for them in 
the wheel of worldly fortune. Let 
possibilities be what they may in 
favour of their sons, they have no 
calculations to make on them. It 
is not for them to ordain their sons 
magistrates nor statesmen ; nor 
yet. even lawyers, physicians, or 
merchants. They have only to 
improve the one character which 
they receive at the birth. They 
have only to consider them as hu- 
man beings, and to insure them 
thefair and thorough developement 
of all the faculties, physical, men- 
tul, and moral, which distinguish 
their nature. In like manner, as 
respects their daughters, they have 
nothing tu do with the injustice of 
laws, nor the absurdities of society. 
Their duty is plain, evident, deci- 
ded. In a daughter they have 
in charge a human being; in a 
son, the same. Let them train 
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up these human beings, under 
the expanded wings of liberty. 
Let them seek for them and 
with them JUST KNOWLEDGE ; en- 
couraging, from the cradle up- 
wards, that useful curiosity which 
will lead them unbidden in the 
aths of FREE INQUIRY; and 
place them safe and superior to 
the storms of life, in the security 
of well-regulated, self-possessed 
minds, well-grounded, well-rea- 
soned, conscientious opinions, and 
self-approved, consistent practice. 
I have as yet, in this important 
matter, addressed myself only to 
the reason and moral feelings of 
my audience ; I could speak also 
to their interests. Easy were it 
to show, that in proportion as your 
children are enlightened, will they 
prove blessings to society and or- 
naments to their race. But if this 
be true of all, it is more especially 
true of the now more neglected 
halfof the species. Were it only 
in our power to enlighten a part 
of the rising generation, and 
should the interests of the whole 
decide our choice of the portion, 
it were the females, and not the 
males, we should select. 
When) tiow’ a twelvemonth 


since, the’ friends of liberty and 


science’ pointed: out to me, ‘in 
London, the walls of their rising 
University, I observed, with a 
smile, that. they were beginning 
at the wrong end: “ Raise such 
an edifice for your young women, 
and ye have enlightened the na- 
tion.” [t has already been ob- 
served, that. women, wherever 
placed,—however high or low in 
the scale of cultivation ,—thold the 
destinies of humankind. Menwill 
ever rise or fall to the level of the 
other sex ; and from some causes 


in’ their conformation,. we find 
them, however armed with power 
or enlightened with knowledge, 
still held in leading strings even 
by the least cultivated female. 
Surely, then, if they knew their in- 
terests, they would desire the im- 
provement of those who, if they do 
not advantage, will injure them ; 
who if they elevate not their minds 
and’ meliorate not their hearts, 
will’ debase the one and harden 
the other; and who, if they en- 
dedr not existence, most assuredly 
will dash it with poison. How 
many, how oninipotent are the in- 
terests which engage men to break 
the mental chains of women! 
How many, how dear are the in- 
terests which engage them to ex- 
alt rather than lower their con- 
dition, to multiply their solid ac- 
quirements, to respect their liber- 
ties, to make them their equals, to 
wish them even their superiors ! 
Let them inquire into these things. 
Let them examine the relation in 
which the two sexes stand, and 
éver must stand, to each other. 
Let them perceive, that, mutually 
dependent, they must ever be 
giving and receiving, or they must 
be losing’; —receiving or losing in 
knowledge, in virtue; in enjoy- 
ment. Let them perceive how 
immense the loss, or how im- 
mense the gain. Let them not 
imagine that they know aught 
of the delights which intercourse 
with the other sex can give, until 
they have felt the sympathy of 
mind with mind, and heart with 
heart ; until they bring into that 
intercourse every affection, every 
talent, every confidence, every re- 
finentent, every respect. 
(To be continued ) 





